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Alain Ducellier, in his preface to Atlas historique de l'Arménie by 
Claude Mutafian and Eric Van Lauwe, has observed: 


The maps and texts also convince us that this Armenian mobility, 
often forced on them, is above all proof of a rare ability to adapt 
to countless different territorial and socio-political conditions. 
Greater Armenia, incorporated into the Baghdad Caliphate, was, 
after Iraq, the richest province in the Abbasid world; and when 
the economic and political center moved toward Cilicia, Lesser 
Armenia became, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, one of 
the most prosperous states in the eastern Mediterranean, yet with- 
out the original national home ever being emptied of its popula- 
tion. Whoever the master—Seljuk, Mongol, Turkmen, or Ottoman 
—the persistence of more or less autonomous groups of Arme- 
nians was a reality, both in Greater and Lesser Armenia.’ 


It is within this context that this study of the beginnings of the 
Rubenian or Rubenid principality is situated. Between the middle 
of the eleventh (1048, the beginning of the Turkish invasion of 
Byzantine Armenia) and the middle of the twelfth centuries (1144, 
the fall of the Crusader County of Edessa), there occurred the 
largest wave of migration ever to have affected Armenia.’ This 
wave moved westward to Asia Minor, to the Balkan Peninsula, 


1 Claude Mutafian and Eric Van Lauwe, Atlas historique de l’Arménie (Paris: 
Autrement, 2001), p. 8. 

? Claude Cahen, “La première pénétration turque en Asie Mineure,” in his Turco- 
byzantina et Oriens Christianus (London: Variorum Reprints, 1974), ch. 1. 
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but above all to the southwest, from the Euphrates and Cilicia to 
Egypt over Syria and Palestine. One must consider how the Arme- 
nians, confronted with various forms of rule and mixing with 
different populations, were able to organize themselves as ethnic 
minorities, survive, and exercise influence on their political and 
social environment. 


The Armenian Migrations 
Military Colonization 


The waves of migration from Greater Armenia and peripheral 
territories (for example, eastern Cappadocia) beginning in the 
eleventh century facilitated the systematic process of Byzantine 
military colonization, a policy that had long been favored by the 
emperors, particularly in relation to the Armenians, and inten- 
sified during the Byzantine “Reconquest” in the second half of 
the tenth century. The Byzantine expansion largely at the expense 
of the Arabs was undertaken by the Macedonian dynasty, which 
was in fact of Armenian origin. The southeast frontier of the Byz- 
antine Empire extended beyond the Euphrates and the Orontes 
rivers, from the mountains of the Cilician Taurus, the Anti- ` 
Taurus, the Armenian Taurus, and the Amanus. This area was 
divided into small “Armenian” thema (militarized administrative 
districts, each under the authority of a strategos), so named be- 
cause of the preponderance of Armenian garrisons in. Tarsus, 
Antioch, and Hama, in contrast with the large “Roman” thema 
in Asia Minor and the Balkans.’ The Byzantine occupation of 
Edessa in 1031 may be considered the final drive of the Recon- 
quest. 

It was in the spirit of the Reconquest—and after a long inter- 
ruption marked by civilian emperors—that a militaristic emperor, 
Romanos (Romanus) IV Diogenes (1068-71), mobilized again, 
recruiting among other non-natives contingents of Armenian sol- 
diers. He entrusted to them, under the command of Khachatur, 
Duke of Antioch, the task of defending Cilicia and the fortified 
towns on the Euphrates, such as Hieropolis (Manbij), where he 


3 Gérard Dédéyan, ed., Histoire des Arméniens (Toulouse: Privat, 1982), pp. 282- 
84. 
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established a colony of Greeks and Armenians, commanded by 
Pharesmanes Apokapes, a Chalcedonian (Orthodox) Armenian who 
came from a renowned family.‘ 


Forced Transfer 


The second form of migration, of a political nature, took place 
between 1023 and 1065. It was the forced transfer (a common 
practice in Byzantium) of the elites—dynastic families, nobles, 
prelates—of Greater Armenia, following the annexation of the 
main Armenian states (the kingdoms of Vaspurakan, Ani or Shi- 
rak, and Kars or Vanand). This was facilitated in the west by im- 
pressive Byzantine military demonstrations, and in the east, by the 
frightful tide of Turkic hordes. Eastern Cappadocia, on an axis 
from Sebastia to Caesarea, thus reinforced its name of “Armenia 
Minor” as a result of the immigration of the 14,000 Armenian cav- 
alrymen comprising the azatagund (noble legion) of Senekerim- 
Hovhannes of Vaspurakan, who had relinquished his kingdom to 
the Byzantine emperor. 

The new population in Cappadocia, where the “feudal” Arme- 
nian hierarchy was superimposed on the Byzantine administrative 
structures, displayed seditious tendencies. About the same time, 
the Bagratuni (Bagratid) king Gagik II of Ani, who had been 
invited to Constantinople in 1045, was seized by surprise, forced 
to abdicate, and sent into royal exile in eastern Cappadocia. 
Twenty years later, his relatives King Gagik of Kars and the sup- 
reme patriarch of the Armenians, Catholicos Grigor II Pahlavuni, 
known as Vkayaser (Martyrophilos), joined him in Cappadocia." 
Often followed by many of their subjects in the wake of the 
Turkish devastation of Greater Armenia from 1048 onward, these 
political emigrants were caught up in the great flow of migration 
between 1071, the year of the defeat of Romanos Diogenes at the 


* Gérard Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés: Etude sur 
les pouvoirs arméniens dans le Proche-Orient méditerranéen, 2 vols. (Lisbon: 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 2003), vol. 1, pp. 23-24, 36-47. 

> See Gérard Dédéyan, “L’ immigration arménienne en Cappadoce au XT siècle,” 
Byzantion 45:1 (1975): 41-117; S. Peter Cowe, “Armenian Immigration to the 
Sebastia Region, Tenth-Eleventh Centuries,” in Richard G. Hovannisian, ed., Arme- 
nian Sebastia/Sivas and Lesser Armenia (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 2004), 
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hands of the Seljuk Sultan Alp Arslan at Manzikert, and 1079, 
the year that marked the height of the Turkish havoc in Greater 
Armenia. 


Disastrous Migration 


A third kind of movement—disastrous migration—first affected 
Greater Armenia (Artsakh/Gharabagh, from where Prince Oshin, 
founder of the Cilician Hetumian or Hetumid dynasty, emigrated 
in around 1073), but it also spread to the west of the Euphrates 
into Cappadocia, whence the founder of the Rubenian dynasty of 
Cilicia departed at about the same time. Subsequently, thousands 
of fugitives of all ranks between 1072 and 1086 sought haven in 
the Cilician principality lying between the Taurus and Amanus 
mountains and the Mediterranean Sea. The principality was organ- 
ized by the Byzantine general Philaretos Brakhamios, an Ortho- 
dox Armenian, who with the help of Armenian magnates and 
military contingents, established dominion over Euphratesia, Cili- 
cia, North Syria, and Cyprus, with their largely Christian pop- 
ulations made up of Greeks, Armenians, and Syriacs (Jacobite and 
Melchite).° 

The Byzantine advance toward the southwest was halted in 
1084-86 by the Turkish Seljuk sultanate of Rum and its rival, the 
sultanate of the Great Seljuks (masters of Iran and Iraq) in the 
east. But the weakening of the Great Seljuks after the death of 
Sultan Malikshah in 1092 gave rise to a series of small princi- 
palities, including those of the Rubenians in Cilicia, of Gogh Vasil 
(Basil the Thief), and of the Pahlavuni, the family of the 
catholicos-patriarchs in the Euphratesia. 


é For a general overview, see G.G. Mikayelyan, Istoriia Kilikiiskogo armians- 
kogo gosudarstva [History of the Cilician Armenian State] (Erevan: Armenian 
Academy of Sciences, 1954), pp. 5-112; Ervand H. Kasuni [Yervant H. Kassouny], 
Kilikioy haykakan ishkhanapetutiune Merdzavor Arevelki kaghakakan holovoytin 
mej, 1080-1113 [The Armenian Princedom of Cilicia in the Political Vortex of the 
Middle East, 1080-1113] (Beirut: Kassouny, 1974), pp. 17-34; idem, Ruben I ev 
Rubinian ishkhanutian himnadrutiune [Ruben I and the Foundation of the Rube- 
nian Dynasty] (Beirut: Atlas, 1972); Claude Mutafian, “La genése du royaume 
arménien de Cilicie,” Hask, n.s., 7- 8 (Antelias: Catholicosate of Cilicia, 1996): 
125-70. 
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The Beginnings of the Rubenians (1073-1100) 
Integration into Byzantine Structures 


Like other active Armenian magnates on the southeast frontier of 
the Byzantine Empire at the end of the eleventh century, the 
Rubenians were not newcomers, although the Roupenios did not 
enjoy the same reputation as the Armenian Brachamios or Kekau- 
menos families. The Rubenian princes were natives of the south- 
western Armenia, a large part of which the Byzantine emperors 
had annexed during the tenth century. In the first half of the 
eleventh century, the Rubenians were sufficiently well integrated 
into the empire as to see military action in the Balkans and to 
contract marriages with well-known families of eastern and per- 
haps Armenian (Dermokaites) origin. Apparently, they had main- 
tained connections with Byzantine Armenia and may in fact have 
been related to the Hapelians, kastrophylakes (fortress guards) in 
Fourth Armenia (not far from Handzit or Anzitene). Their original 
hayrenik (fatherland) was situated in the Angegh Tun (Ingilene). 


Ruben I: A Cappadocian Prince 


The founder of the Cilician dynasty, Ruben (1073-93), the grand- 
son of the strategos Roupenes, had, it is said, joined in eastern 
Cappadocia the former Bagratuni king of Ani, Gagik H, who had 
been appointed by the emperor as kastrophylax in the region of 
Caesarea. Whether or not Rouben was a relative of Gagik, as was 
claimed, he certainly did serve as Gagik’s assistant in the Byzan- 
tine hierarchy and as his vassal in the Armenian hierarchy. As 
such, Ruben became master of the fortress in Kopitar at the con- 
fluence of the Upper Saros and the Zamanti rivers, halfway 
between Caesarea and Tarsus. Gagik sought to control this area 
amid the disaster that was affecting the frontier following the 
Seljuk victory at Manzikert in 1071. Ruben may also occupied the 
fortress of Bardzrberd. 

The assassination of Gagik II by the Mandales brothers in 1073 
and probably also the pressure exerted by Philaretos, who was 
establishing his principality at that time, led Ruben (and others 
of Gagik’s vassals) to retreat some 50 kilometers (30 miles) 
farther north, near the Lykandos thema, by going up the Saros 
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valley and fortifying himself at Koromozol, in the heart of the 
Anti-Taurus range. From this position he controlled the fork of 
the Zamanti and the Saros (even if the strategic fortress of Vahka 
remained Byzantine) and took possession of the east bank of the 
Saros. For some time from 1078 onward, he had to endure the 
authority of the emperor’s representative, Philaretos. Neverthe- 
less, Ruben built up his principality-cum-refuge largely at the 
expense of the Greeks. He entrenched himself in his mountainous 
region all the more vigilantly because between 1084 and 1086 the 
Seljuk sultan of Rum became very active in the Anti-Taurus.’ 


Kostandin: True Founder of the Cilician Principality 


The son and successor to Ruben, Kostandin (Constantine, 1093- 
1100), who was associated with the latter’s ishkhanutiun (princely 
power), began his reign very late in life. As far as territory is 
concerned, the main event was the conquest of the fortress of 
Vahka at the expense of the Greeks. Vahka afterwards became a 
real “sanctuary” for the Rubenian principality, and it was from 
there a half century later that Toros II restored the power of his 
predecessors which had been nearly destroyed by Emperor John 
_JI Comnenus (Komnenos). Further, as the Turks were demoral- 
ized by the capture of their leader, Kilij Arslan, Kostandin was 
able to maintain what Ruben had gained, recovered Kopitar, and 
seized several mountain fortresses and other sites. It appears that 
he even gained control of Sis, the future Rubenian capital. The 
Greeks in the meantime were engaged in western Asia Minor and 
in the Balkans. On these grounds, Kostandin may be considered 
the true founder of the Armenian principality in Cilicia. 
Kostandin cultivated relations with the Franks, particularly 
Baldwin of Boulogne and Tancred of Lecce, who had detoured 
through Cilicia. Needing the Crusaders as much as they needed 





1 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, vol. 1, pp. 365-89; Nicholas Adontz, “‘L’aieul des 
Roubéniens,’ Notes arméno-byzantines VI,” Byzantion X (1935): 185-203; idem, 
Etudes arméno-byzantines (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1965), pp. 
177-95. See also Alexander Kazhdan, Armiane vsostave gospodstvuiushchego klassa 
vizantiiskoi imperii v XI-XTI vv. [Armenians in the Structure of the Governing Class 
of the Byzantine Empire in the 11th-12th Centuries] (Erevan: Armenian Academy 
of Sciences, 1975), p. 39. 
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him, Kostandin provided them with supplies during the siege of 
Antioch in the winter of 1097-98 and extended military support 
in the battle of Lake Antioch in February 1098. For this assis- 
tance, he was rewarded with a title of the Western nobility— 
marquis—and his reputation spread as far as Europe. Aside from 
his relations with Tancred, who captured the Cilician plain, and 
with Bohemund, who established the principality of Antioch, 
Kostandin also interacted with Baldwin of Boulogne, founder of 
the County of Edessa, and his children subsequently contracted 
matrimonial alliances there. The “Great Prince [Jshkhan] of the 
Armenians” now rivaled the Armenian prince of Kommagene, 
Gogh Vasil, who came under increasing threat by Rubenian ex- 
pansion into the Black Mountain. Kostandin even dared to mint 
coins, something that the Bagratunis of Ani had not accomplished. 

During Kostandin’s short reign, the main lines of Rubenian 
policy in the first three decades of the twelfth century were 
clearly drawn: 1) territorial expansion at the expense of the Byz- 
antines, without entering into competition with the Franks, who 
were allies against all imperial claims to Cilicia and Antioch; 2) 
institutional influence by the Norman principality of Antioch and 
matrimonial links with the Frankish nobility in Edessa; and 3) 
the claim to full sovereignty, justified by the Bagratuni heritage, 
despite the modest territorial power. 


Toros: 
Consolidation of the Principality 


The Institutional, Ideological and Lineal References 


With skill, good sense, and perseverance, Toros (Theodore, 1100- 
29) consolidated and developed his father’s work, with the col- 
laboration of his brother, Levon (Leo), who succeeded him. Dur- 
ing a reign of nearly thirty years, Toros had ample time to make 
a name for himself. In fact, in addition to Armenian sources, his 
name is attested in Byzantine, Arab, and Frankish works. His title 
“Great Prince of the Armenians” indicates that he was not sub- 


8 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, vol. 1, pp. 389-416. See also Mikayelyan, Istoriia 
Kilikiiskogo armianskogo gosudarstva, pp. 88-95; Kasuni, Haykakan ishkhanapetu- 
tiune, pp. 83-96. 
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servient to Gogh Vasil, prince in Kommagene, and his family 
name began to be known, as attested by references to Theodoros 
Rupenios or Leon Rupenios (his brother) in Greek or to Toros 
of the Rubeniank in Armenian. To establish his legitimacy before 
Gogh Vasil, who had assembled the descendants of the great 
noble families in Kesun and settled Catholicos Grigor II Vkaya- 
ser in Karmir vank (Red monastery), Toros claimed to be an 
avenger of and an heir to the Bagratuni Gagik II, executing the 
late-king’s murderers and recovering his royal insignia. As a truly 
independent prince, the Rubenian leader minted money, taking 
his inspiration for their typology more from Frankish than Byz- 
antine styles.’ . 

Toros gained genuine religious prestige when he acquired some 
venerated icons, founded the convent in Drazark among others, 
and attracted remarkable clerical figures, some of whom came 
from Great Armenia. The cult of military saints, to whom the 
construction of the Holy Commanders-in-Chief Church (Surb 
Zoravark) in Anazarba bore witness, upheld for both Toros and 
the Rubenian army a true crusading spirit and elevated him on a 
plane with the Franks. Matrimonial alliances brought him closer 
to the Crusaders. His sister (by tradition named Beatrice) married 
Josselin of Courtenai, who became Count of Edessa in 1119, 
while the wife of his brother Levon was the sister of Baldwin of 
Bourcg, Count of Edessa (1100-18) and then King of Jerusalem 
(1118-31). In conformity with certain customs of the Bagratunis 
of Ani/Shirak, but perhaps more under the influence of the 
Turkish principalities, where the role of collateral relations was 
dominant, Toros, apparently shared willingly or unwillingly his 
ishkhanutiun (princely power) with Levon, his hot-headed younger 
brother. Levon actually had a kind of exclusive right to the 
eastern part of Cilicia from the Marash pass in the northeast to 
the Amanus Gates in the southwest, providing a link with the 
Franks in Edessa and Antioch and a line of defense against the 
Turkic Danishmendid emirate of Sebastia (Sivas). On occasion, 
Levon also followed a personal policy as when he took two of 
Gogh Vasil’s vassals, Tigran and Aplasat, into his own service “in 


? See Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia, rev. ed. (Danbury, CT: 
Bedoukian, 1979), pp. 5-6; M.E. Karapetyan, “Rubinyan Torosi dramnere” [Coinage 
of Toros Rupenian], Lraber, no. 11 (1972): 60-63. 
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Levon’s country.” He asserted his independence of action even 
more after his son-in-law, Prince Vasil Tgha, was handed over by 
Toros to the Count of Edessa in 1116. 


The Military Gains of Toros 


Toros himself extended the frontiers of his principality at the ex- 
pense of the Byzantines, above all to the south, with the capture 
of Sis and Anazarba (between 1111 and 1117). In the first decade 
of his reign, he seems to have recognized, at least nominally, the 
authority of Alexius I Comnenus, whose troops were in North 
Syria. Priding himself regularly on his dignity as a native of 
Sebastia, using a seal bearing a Greek inscription, the Rubenian 
prince was integrated into the imperial hierarchy and had to 
recognize that he was the anthropos or “man” of the Basileus, no 
doubt under the pressure of the Armenian Aspietes, “the strato- 
pedarches [master of the camp or field commander] of all the 
Orient,” who was stationed in Mamistra between 1106 and 1108. 
As another example, the Treaty of Deabolis in 1108, besides free- 
ing the Prince of Antioch, Bohemund of Tarento, forced him to 
renounce in advance any Norman alliance with the Armenian 
princes and thus “locked up” the loyalty of the Rubenians, which 
presumably was to be strengthened by the marriage of Toros with 
the heiress of the Mandales. 

The return of the Franks to Cilicia Pedias (the plain) in 1108 
and the engagement of the Byzantine troops in western Asia 
Minor were to make it possible for Toros to break his allegiance 
in a way that Gagik II had done some forty years earlier when he 
had the insolent and insulting Greek metropolitan of Caesarea 
killed. As much to get back all or part of the old district of 
Lykandos as to avenge the murder of the former king of Ani, 
Toros in 1111 captured Kyzistra and its environs in Cappadocia 
from the Mandales, who had established the right of succession 
there. It was in taking advantage of the empire’s problems in the 
Balkans and Asia Minor, also perhaps the earthquake in 1114, 


10 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, vol. 1, p. 429. For the genealogical problems in 
Cilician Armenia, see Count W.H. Riidt Collenberg, The Rupenides, Hethumides 
and Lusignans: The Structure of the Armeno-Cilician Dynasties (Paris: Klincksieck, 
1963). 
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that Toros seized Anazarba. As John I Comnenus was being 
called upon above all to deal with Serbian and Hungarian prob- 
lems and the internal quarrels among the Turkish dynasties in 
Asia Minor, the Rubenian principality had nothing to fear in its 
conquests. '' 

Toros made the stronghold of Anazarba—situated at a strategic 
junction of the mountains and plain—his new capital, without 
having the intent or the means to cut into the Frankish pos- 
sessions in the Cilicia Pedias. The Rubenian principality had 
achieved real potential. Cilicia, it should be remembered, formed 
a triangle delimited by the Taurus Mountains, the Amanus Moun- 
tains, and the Mediterranean Sea (which the Armenians reached 
only under Prince Levon I) and constituted a natural fortress to 
which there were only three avenues of access: the Cilician Gates, 
the Amanus Gates, and the Syrian Gates.'? In the second half of 
his reign, Toros had two key positions at his disposal: the fortress 
of Kyzistra and the town of Anazarba, where he built up the 
castle. The Armenians were already masters in siege warfare (as 
demonstrated by the role played by the engineer Avetik in 1124 
in the capture of Tyre). Toros was also keen on horse breeding 
and helped to remount the cavalry in the Frankish principalities. 
The Cilician countryside enabled him to maintain a noble cavalry, 
composed of some 3,000 dziavor (cataphracts or armored men 
equivalent to the Frankish eguites or milites who fought with 
spears and swords) and 6,000 hetevak (foot soldiers equivalent to 
the Frankish pedites), who were considerably more numerous than 
those in the states they crossed and who (especially the dziavors) 
could cooperate closely with the equites of the Franks in cam- 
paigns against the Muslims. 


The Armeno-Frankish Front 


Under Toros’ reign, the necessity for a united Armeno-Frankish 
front against the Byzantines and also the Muslims was illustrated 
in a resounding way. The international fame of the Rubenians can 


1 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, vol. 1, pp. 451-87. 

12 For a useful geographical presentation, see Claude Mutafian, La Cilicie au 
carrefour des Empires, 2 vols. (Paris: Les Belles-Lettres, 1988), vol. 1, pp. 1-21, 229- 
335; vol. 2, tableaux, atlas. 
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be explained partly by the continuity of military cooperation, 
particularly with the Normans of Antioch. Toros may have felt 
that he was threatened by the expansionism of Bohemund I (with 
whom his rival, Gogh Vasil, was on good terms), but he steadily 
supported Tancred, while he served as the regent of Antioch 
(1100-03, 1105-11) and then as the prince (1111-12). He may 
have taken part in the capture of the Byzantine port of Laodicea 
(1102), used his alliance with the Antiochans (1003) to make 
the general Boutoumites retreat, and helped Antioch in the cap- 
ture of Misis/Mamistra (1108) from the Byzantines. After that, it 
was against the Muslims that the collaboration between the Rube- 
nians and the Norman princes was manifested. Toros and Levon 
took part in the great Pan-Christian mobilization initiated by 
Tancred against the atabeg of Mosul. Levon under Prince Roger 
of Salerno (1112-19) played a glorious role in the conquest of 
Azaz (1118) from the Artukid Ilghazi. It is quite possible that 
Rubenian contingents were also among the Armenian troops who 
took part in the disastrous battle of the Ager Sanguinis (1119) in 
which Roger was killed." 

During the regency of Baldwin II over Antioch (1119-26), im- 
plemented at the request of the king of Jerusalem, the Rubenians 
apparently continued to cooperate with the Antiochans. However, 
the ascendance of Bohemund II (1126-29}—who was brave but 
apparently immature—and his expansionist ambitions disrupted 
the relations between Antioch and the Rubenian state, particularly 
as the ambitious Levon had taken advantage of the regency period 
to advance into the Amanus and thereby spread dissension.” 
Toros maintained good relations with Baldwin of Bourcq, Count 
of Edessa, later King of Jerusalem. The marriage between the 
Rubenian Beatrice and Josselin of Courtenai of Edessa, who in 
1118 succeeded Baldwin in Osrhoene, strengthened the Edessan 
alliance, probably renounced temporarily by Levon in 1116, after 


3 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, vol. 1, pp. 487-94. See also Claude Cahen, La Syrie 
du Nord à l'époque des Croisades et la principauté d'Antioche (Paris: P. Geuthner, 
1940), pp. 280-84; Claude Mutafian, “L’enjeu cilicien et les prétentions normandes 
(1097-1137),” in Michel Balard, ed., Autour de la Premiére Croisade (Paris: Pub- 
lications de la Sorbonne, 1996), pp. 453-61. 

14 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, vol. 1, pp. 499-501; Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, pp. 
303-05, and his, La Turquie pré-ottomane (Istanbul: Institut française d’études 
anatoliennes d’Istanbul, 1988), pp. 28-29. 
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the principality of his son-in-law, Vasil Tgha, was annexed by 
Baldwin of Bourcg. As early as the beginning of the twelfth 
century, the Frankish sovereigns of the Holy City had a very high 
reputation in the eyes of the Armenian princes of Cilicia. More- 
over, the latter had the satisfaction of finding in Jerusalem two of 
their own, Arda, the first wife of Baldwin I, and Morfia, the 
cherished and respected wife of Baldwin II and sister-in-law of 
Beatrice of Rethel, who was married to Levon.” 

This attachment of the Rubenians to Jerusalem, and conse- 
quently to Edessa, which in fact was made a vassal of the Rube- 
nians by pure chance of succession, appeared in the diplomatic 
role played in 1124 by Toros in the release of Baldwin II and 
Josselin I, who had been taken prisoners by the Artukid Balak in 
Kharberd (Kharpert). In this respect, aside from the spectacular 
reversal of Prince Mleh (1169-75), the conflicts between the 
Rubenians and the Frankish princes were disputes of a feudal 
nature (including those which began in the middle of the century 
for control of the northern areas of the Amanus). When it came 
to the Byzantines and the Turks, however, there was a solidarity 
that was as necessary as it was effective. It was in the context of 
this cooperation that there took place the struggle against the 
Seljuk sultan of Persia, especially in relation to the Muslim 
counter-crusade that set out from Mosul in 1111.'° But the threat 
from the Seljuk sultans of Rum (Iconium) was more immediate, 
particularly in 1107, when the troops of the emir of Melitene 
(Malatia) ravaged the open land with impunity and returned via 
the upper valley of the Pyramos (which may or may not have 
been controlled by Levon by that time), only to be defeated them- 
selves by Gogh Vasil near Berdus. In another surprise attack led 
by Mawdud in 1110, the Melitene army again ravaged Rubenian 
Cilicia near Anazarba without Toros being able to retaliate. A new 
campaign the next year resulted in a military withdrawal from 
the northern frontier of the Christian states, thus enabling the Sel- 
juks of Melitene to threaten the eastern frontier of the Rubenian 
principality and to seize from Antioch the Jahan district. Seljuk 


15 For Arda and Morfia, see Claude Mutafian, “Prélats et souverains arméniens 
à Jérusalem a l’époque des Croisades: légendes et certitudes (XTI°-XV* siécle),” in 
Studia orientalia christiana ~ Collectanea 37 (Cairo-Jerusalem, 2004), pp. 114-21. 
16 Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, p. 257. 
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pressure was also felt in the ancient thema of Lykandos to such 
an extent that the Mandales brothers even considered surrendering 
Kyzistra to Toros.” 

Toros maintained good relations with the Turkic Emir Danish- 
mend, who apparently claimed an Armenian lineage, probably for 
propaganda purposes, but they deteriorated under Emir Ghazi 
against whose raids Toros, ever anxious to recover the former 
Bagratuni influence in Cappadocia, retaliated vigorously. There is 
no doubt that it was this project, which was constant until the 
beginning of the thirteenth century and which aimed at regain- 
ing a foothold in the thema of Lykandos, that led Toros in as 
early as 1125 to support the pretensions of the Seljuk prince Arab 
against his brother, the sultan of Rum, who was backed by the 
Danishmendid emir."* 

If conflictive relations prevailed with the Turks, newcomers 
whose nomadic elements carried out frequent raids, the situation 
was not the same with the Arabs, almost autochthonous in North 
Syria and, like the Armenians, appreciative of their language and 
civilization. This explains the friendship that linked the Rubenian 
princes to the Munkidhid emirs of Shayzar, the exchange of 
gifts, and even the diplomatic good offices that benefitted the 
Rubenians. 


Conclusion 


The Rubenians, natives of Angegh Tun, were for a long time 
Byzantine officials. It was in Cappadocia and in the service of the 
Bagratunis of Ani in exile, at the time under the authority of the 
Byzantine-Armenian military governor (Domestikos ton Scholon) 
Philaretos, that Ruben first appeared as a leader in the region. But 
it was Kostandin I who, thanks to the First Crusade and to his 
own keen sense, laid the foundations of the international policy of 
the Rubenian principality of Cilicia. His son, Toros I, developed 
these principles in the new geopolitical context of the Medi- 
terranean Near East. One can easily assess the political tempera- 
ment of Toros. A resolute, moderate, and methodical prince, he 
advanced Kostandin’s work from his initial “sanctuary” in Vahka 


1 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, vol. 1, pp. 505-07. 
18 Cahen, La Turquie pré-ottomane, pp. 28-29. 
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while adapting his actions to the imperatives of the Crusades. He 
presented himself as the heir to the Bagrutuni dynasty of Greater 
Armenia and appeared on the eve of his death in 1129 to have 
ensured the Rubenian progression toward the establishment of 
the Kingdom of Cilician Armenia. 


